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I sHALL never forget the day I came into Sicily, nor 
the day I arrived at Rome. War days both, but 
vastly different in temper. 

When I entered Sicily I was filled with pity for 
a people suffering the economic and military conse- 
quences of what they had long endured politically. 
My pity was deepened to sympathy as I came to 
guess that the regime which they had endured was 
more a national infliction than a popular aspiration. 
When months later I entered Rome, I was filled with 
disdain for a city which more than any other on 
earth, I thought, had hatched the vile slime of war 
now spread over all lands and returned at last like 
odious ooze to the city of its souree. My disdain 
was deepened into disgust at cozen hospitality yes- 
terday enjoyed by the Nazis now proffered with a 
smile to Allied Forees. (1 was myself at one with 
a good many officers in refusing on principle such 
hospitality, however proffered. ) 

I could not deny that Rome was comfortable as a 
billet, but I could not get out of my mind the lack 
of cosmie justice in having her garishness spared a 


























' Upon reading that the Allied Commission for Italy is, 
as of 1947, dissolved. 
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fair share of the wanton destruction which she had 
willed upon cities much more innocent than she. 

But let us begin in the middle, if not at the be- 
ginning, to get perspective upon the guilt of Rome. 
The “stab in the back,” Rome’s gift to France, was 
only rotten fruit from a rotten contemporary tree 
whose historic roots were only a little less rotten. 
It is easy to recall that it was not always Hitler and 
Mussolini. Before that it was Mussolini and Hitler. 
And before that it was only Mussolini. The supply 
of egotism and sadism was at Rome; the demand 
for both materialized in part to reward the salesman- 
ship of the Baleony artist from the Imperial City. 
Nor was the demand voiced merely from Berlin; it 
came also from Tokyo. Mussolini had probed the 
weakness of the world forces for law and had dis- 
closed for all adventurers to see the impunity of 
brigandage. Then Japan plunged the dagger, un- 
fearing, into Manchuria, later boastfully into China, 
and last of all perfidiously into Honolulu. 

There comes back to me vividly, as I write, a rail- 
way incident from Marseilles to Nice in 1927. 
dining by chance with a Japanese statesman on his 
way home from the United States via Italy. He 
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asked me if I was going to Italy. I replied some- 
what harshly (for it did not take Spain to awaken 
me to the fateful meaning of what Italy was pre- 
paring for the world) that I was going only to the 
border where I could spit onto the soil of a tyranny 
which I did not propose to set foot upon until the 
tyrant himself was dead or I visited it as a reveng- 
ing soldier. He smiled at what no doubt he put 
down as American sentimentality. But he did not 
smile, I noted, as over and over during the meal he 
delivered himself in identical words of what had 
become to him a moral cliché: “When Japan finds its 
Mussolini, Japan will find its place in the sun!” 

Nor is Rome’s guilt merely exemplary or merely 
contemporary: indeed, it is both historic and philo- 
sophieal. Philosophieally, Gentile (Fascism’s first 
and greatest Minister of Education) was working 
out a theory of immorality, while Mussolini was 
sharpening its practice. Gentile, an internationally 
known and respected philosopher, had long been at 
the speculative task of abolishing the real distinction 
between thought and action. So in the fullness of 
time, he was able to help the tyrant to the self- 
satisfying doctrine proclaimed in the famous article 
on Fascism in the Encyclopaedia Italiana: “Fascism 
did not arise out of a doctrine previously drafted at 
a desk; it was born of the need for action and con- 
sisted in action. . . . Fascism is education in strife. 
. . . Imperial rule is the highest expression of human 
power... .” 

Now, if action be the only real and authentic 
thought, then others cannot rightly judge your action 
wrong, nor you yourself. Action becomes its own judg- 
ment and constitutes its own reward. Once arrived 
at this intellectual position (the philosophers have 
a name for it: pure voluntarism), you have justified 
whatever you please whenever you please with no 
reserve and no compunction. While Mussolini’s ra- 
tionalization for the Ethiopian adventure, and then 
for the attack on France, had many, many words, 
it boiled down to something like this: he wanted to 
do it, then and there. Hitler, the would-be-artist, 
has called this short-cut “intuition”; but Mussolini 
was a “statesman” and required the dignity of a phi- 
losophy. Gentile’s earlier book, “Thought as Pure 
Act,” and many later official utterances constitute 
the proper philosophy for such a tyranny, covetous 
of intellectual honors as well as of the fruits of 
power. 

Rome’s guilt is, however, as I have said, historical 
as weil as philosophical. Materially, Rome is set on 
seven hills. Spiritually, she has seven pillars also, 
the Seven Deadly Sins: Anger, Hatred, Avarice, 
Gluttony, Revenge, Lust, Pride. Here, indeed, is a 
city whose myth of its own origin—Romulus and 
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Remus—begins in murder, passes through fratricide 
into treachery against an ancient and near neighbor, 
and glamorizes the chronic over-fecundity of its popu. 
lation with a tale of rape converted into legality by 
a mythological tour de force. Rome was born jn 
crime, nurtured in vice, matured in iniquity, and she 
produces after her own kind, like begetting like. [t 
carries, therefore, the insignia of history—the ancient 
hills themselves echoing the applause of the crowds 
from the Baleony—when Mussolini declares ; “Fascism 
rejects professions of universal affection, and though 
living in the community of civilized peoples, it looks 
into their eyes watchfully and diffidently.” 

Where history and philosophy thus unite in a bar- 
barism of glory, other peoples may be forgiven for 
expecting the “perfidy of the deed,” whatever profes- 
sions of penitence they hear from Rome. Such a 
city must clearly bring forth fruits meet for re- 
pentance before the world can take the elemental 
good nature and the manifest friendliness of the in- 
dividual Italian as important, that is, as dependable 
for international policy. 

Let me propose a simple test of Italy’s dependabil- 
ity for peace. There are many things not now 
within Italian hands, and so not fair to give by way 
of advice. There is one thing within their power, 
both as individuals and as a national policy. It is 
simple and it is crucial. Let it be the test of what 
the world is to expect from Italy. I propose, simply, 
that Italy take, as the democratic nations have, quality 
of life rather than quantity as its population cri- 
terion. If the Italians will not do this, whatever 
else they do or we do for them, they will continue 
to be an economic and political trouble-spot. If they 
will begin to do this, there are many other things 
they can do for themselves and which.the world can 
then fruitfully do for them. It is a test both moral 
and prudential, which I propose. 

It is prudential in that without it war will recur; 
with it war will cease to arise from Italian foment. 
It is moral in that, simply and eternally, quality is 
better than quantity, in population as everywhere 
else. My basic advice is, then: Italy must substitute 
for her standing immoralism of unlimited population 
the morality of producing only as many children as 
she can educate well, employ efficiently, and maintain 
at a fair standard of living. Comparatively, I pro- 
pose that she imitate Switzerland and Sweden rather 
than her own rotten past of profitless expansion as 
a would-be relief from population pressure. I pro- 
pose that she substitute for the barbarism of glory 
(and the butchery of peoples, as in Ethiopia and 
Spain) the ethics of artistie living, which her natural 
beauty does daily suggest. But what above all, I 
propose, is a moral eriterion, individual and national, 
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to supplant the immoralism now prevailing as a 
standard. Mussolini was right as a warrior in say- 
ing that “the irreplaceable condition of primacy is 
number.” As an enlightened citizen, however, and 
a lover of peace, one can only observe that those who 
think they ean be great only by being large, think 
little—and are small. 

It has become necessary to belabor this simple 
point, that quality is morally better than quantity, 
because the Italians are no longer sensitive to it as 
touching what is most important, t.e., human life. 
In sombre fact they have made a dogma of its very 
opposite. The Italian people have been kneaded into 
a dough: they think they can do nothing about this 
one thing which they can do everything about—and 
that beginning at once. Their minds must be opened, 
and opened upon this particular vista; for this very 
opening, and no other, spells the prospects of peace 
It would 
be none of our business how many children they pro- 
duce, if they did not request the world to process their 
products. If, even so, we could treat the request as 
mere impertinence, which it is, then we could ignore 
the matter. But we cannot even ignore the imperti- 
nence; for they threaten us intermittently with war on 
that very ground; and again and again we will find 
ourselves forced to sacrifice our preference for qual- 
ity of life because they insist upon their choice of 
sheer quantity. Their choice of quantity becomes our 
concern when its consequences foredoom to failure 
our choice of quality. 

This matter must be made unambiguously clear to 
the Italians, as the consequence of its failure must 
be made clear to Americans. An Italian propagan- 
dist for Fascism, one of Mussolini’s roving ambassa- 
dors, cried on my shoulders (in America, it was) 
during the early years of the regime about Italy’s 
pathetic over-population. Histrionically, I under- 
took, like a devil’s advocate, to help him, knowing 
full well how it all would end. What in fact did he 
want? He named a liberal slice of another nation’s 
land. I gave it to him, just like that. What then? 


_ A generous slice of another nation’s land, which I 


also gave him. How long would my double gift to 
him be adequate drainage for Italian germ-plasm? 
Perhaps a decade, he said. What then? A generous 
slice of another nation’s land, of course. But that 
would be good, he guessed, for only five years more 
at the present rate of population increase. Well, I 
gave and I gave—with a sort of omnicompetent gen- 
erosity—until he had all the land around the Mediter- 
ranean; and that altogether would keep him quiet 
for hardly more than a quarter of a century. What 
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then? Well, then, more land to keep Italians from 
being congested ! 

When I asked him where the process would stop, 
he shrugged his shoulders, as any good realist would. 
Then I shrugged my shoulders, took back all the 
land which I had histrionically given him, and plainly 
told him that to save fools from the consequences of 
their own folly is one sure way to fill the world with 
fools. We Americans are to be classed as simpletons 
hereafter if’ we think that our generosity can cure 
other peoples’ imprudence. Alms should be reserved 
for unavoidable misfortunes, not given to feed chronic 
imprudence. ' 

Now alms are just what Italy is subconsciously 
expecting of the world, and that after the anticharity 
which she has done to the world. Given a mentality 
warped enough to substitute in the name of morality 
quantity for quality in the most precious preserve of 
life, one need not be surprised at what follows. What 
follows is threefold, for speciously there are triple 
ways of escaping from the self-willed predicament of 
over-population: emigration, colonization, industriali- 
zation. (I speak of all three as specious—though 
they differ greatly in worth—because each implies 
conditions which a country foolish enough to crowd 
itself to death can seldom fulfil.) 

Take emigration, for instance. It requires the con- 
sent of the country receiving as well as the will of 
the country dispatching. There is no country in the 
world now that wants, nor all the countries put 
together want, as many surplus Italians as Italy can 
produce. The United States took them, some half 
million a year, for over a decade; but we do not 
now want Italians in quantity, or any other peoples. 
We are already beginning to have to reduce our rate 
of increase to keep from feeling crowded by our own 
products. Except in a limited way and for a limited 
time and subject to dependable control as to time and 
degree, no country now wants the human surplus of 
another. Italy in such a world is reduced to inter- 
national beggary, and many Italians have, as touching 
this matter, what can only be described as the psy- 
chology of the beggar. They are half apologetic in 
asking but indignant when their impertinence is 
spurned. 

Colonization is only half beggary, though I have 
had more than one Italian grow red in the face argu- 
ing the shame of “have” countries not being willing 
to “give” Italy, a “have not” nation, colonies for its 
population excess. To get and to hold colonies re- 
quires in the modern world something of the same sort 
of prowess that underlies successful wars. Italy has 
demonstrated more than once that she lacks such 
prowess. So she is now reduced as a matter of fact, 
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if she seeks escape from over-population through 
colonization, to beg of the great powers the return 
of what she has not been able to hold in a martial 
game which she herself precipitated. I do not antici- 
pate the same insistence for this eseape as for that 
of emigration; but in so far as the insistence does 
develop, it will be a sort of beggary for charity at 
the chanecelleries of power. It will most likely fare 
as pusillanimous poverty does fare before self-con- 
scious puissance. 

Industrialization, thirdly and finally, is the major 
hope of escape from over-population. It might seem 
to be a method wholly above the level of beggary 
and one promising almost complete success. But it 
is not wholly promising; it is indeed only partially 
within Italy’s power. Mussolini boasted of autarchy 
and tried hard to achieve it. But for the militariza- 
tion of the entire country his failure at this would 
have been apparent from the beginning as it was at 
the end. Unquestionably a country ean support a 
larger and larger population by going more and more 
industrial; but two things are required to fulfil the 
conditions: natural power and raw materials. Italy 
was on the way to a remarkable development of its 
natural power through hydroelectric energy, and it 
may return to and continue on that path; but it will 
be years and years at the very best before the all but 
complete wreckage of her German “allies” in this 
sector of Italy’s economy can be fairly repaired. 
The raw materials necessary for industry are them- 
selves the most competed for of all th ngs in the 
modern world. Other nations are going industrial 
for the same reason, to support what otherwise would 
be an over-population for them. To bean industrial 
nation requires, in fact, much the same sort of 
prowess which successful war requires or as is neces- 
sary to get and hold colonies. Italy has not the 
prowess to demand her supposed share of the raw 
materials. So even in this sector she is reduced 
toward, if not to, beggary to prevent her excess 
population from being depressed below a tolerable 
level. 

It is a type of beggary, however, which probably 
promises more than that touching either emigration 
or colonization. The Atlantic Charter has spoken very 
encouraging words on this point. But no words are 
without conditions, and no beggar is in a good com- 
petitive position. Truth to tell, the conditions of 
suceess are not unconnected with a nation’s capacity 
to keep order and to achieve progress (and these are 
both connected with not being reduced to beggary 
through the pressure of population). 

The larger moral is, that beggary is never enough. 
A nation that lets itself be reduced to it by such false 
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morality as substitutes quantity for quality is likely 
to have as hard a time keeping its quantity ag jt 
inflicts on others in maintaining quality. If Italy 
really has pride, as she claims, rather than mere 
proud flesh, as often appears, let her take in hand 
her problem and begin to solve it in the only manner 
that is compatible with preference for quality of life. 
This she can do at the small price of merely changing 
her mind—and changing it in the right direction at 
that. I do not mean she can solve her problem today 
or tomorrow, but a decade is short and a generation 
is not long in the life of a nation. There is no real 
solution for this generation of Italians. Willy-nilly, 
they must pay for the spree in which they have been 
engaging. They may have forgotten that they lost 
the war: the bill will come home to them just the 
same. They may deny that it was they who started 
the war (by starting those who started it): the bill 
will come home to them just the same. No, there is 
no way for this generation of Italians to eseape the 
fruits of Fascism’s dark folly. Responsibility is col- 
lective in its dire results, whatever one’s theory of 
responsibility may be. 

This inexorability is all the more reason for not 
passing the major burden on beyond this generation. 
If Italy continues to over-populate, she will swell the 
woe of the war by the chronic woe that attends im- 
prudent fecundity, and that not only for herself but 
also and anew for the whole world. A country 
simply cannot prevent turmoil when its standard of 
living is depressed below a certain level. Adventur- 
ers will arise to take the easy way, to foment inter- 
national strife to obscure the strife at home, manv- 
facturing “good” reasons for adventuring, rather 
than face the “real” reasons of Nemesis bearing down 
the crown of thorns upon heads self-guilty. <A con- 
scientious withdrawal of procreative efficiency is the 
only straight road for Italy toward a better tomor- 
row. . 

I do not say that a cireumspect population policy 
is itself a panacea, but it does point “toward” a better 
tomorrow. There are ills in Italy which it will not 
solve. But it alone will reveal what those ills are. 
While it will not resolve all ills, without it no ills 
can really be solved. Over-population increases all 
other ills, while at the same time obscuring what they 
are; and it adds its own insuperable evil, that of 
subverting the moral standard of judgment: prefer- 
ence of quality over quantity. With this change of 
heart and change of front on Italy’s part, all doors 
will be slightly more ajar. 

Nations will take emigrants which would not take 
them if the taking threatened to become chronic. 
Colonies are probably out for good. I hope so. The 
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return of any would only raise false hope; it would 
also bestir the old wicked dream once more, the easy 
dream of quantity triumphant over quality, of action 
over thought, of immoralism over morality. Access 
to raw materials will certainly be made easier, on the 


Events... 
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level where the case rests for Italy, if she shows de- 
termination to return to the society of nations by 
accepting the only common moral standard possible 
for the West: the preference of cireumspection over 
spawning. 





QUANTITY OR QUALITY IN EDUCATION 

Tue United States is well on the way to providing 
educational opportunities for all up to the age of 
twenty and for an inereasing number beyond that 
age. Whatever the motives—whether inspired by 
genuine zeal for edueation or by the gradual con- 
striction of economie opportunities for youth—the 
nation has a right to be proud of embarking on an 
experiment which is unique in the annals of educa- 
tion. The recent revelations on the status enjoyed 
by teachers as well as studies of educational achieve- 
ment raise the question whether the American public 
and many of its edueational leaders are as much con- 
cerned about the quality of education as about the 
numbers enrolled in the educational institutions of 
the country. Thomas H. Briggs in analyzing some 
of the results of achievement tests in high schools, 
suggested in his Inglis lecture, “The Great Invest- 
ment,” that states attorneys might be justified in 
bringing action against the teaching profession for 
malfeasance of duty. 

If the Great Investment is not to degenerate into 
a Grand Speculation more attention needs to be de- 
voted to the quality of education than has been given 
to it. In this there is no suggestion that the oppor- 
tunities for education for all should or can be cur- 
tailed. There is, however, something seriously wrong 
with the system of education in which it can be stated 
as a matter of faet that many pupils in high schools 
have only fourth- or fifth-grade ability in reading and 
arithmetie and that one of the chief causes of failure 
in college is inability to read. Measures for evalu- 
ating achievement, and so the quality, of education 
are available, but the results are too often accepted 
with a complaceney which has no justification. 

Nor is there any guarantee that the current in- 
creases in the salaries of teachers will result in the 
improvement of the quality of teaching. The prob- 
lem is more than one of salaries and it can only be 
solved as the American public comes to appreciate 
the place of the teacher in the scheme of things. At 
a conference of the International Institute of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation on La Formation de Vv Homme 
Moderne (1935) Sir Alfred Zimmern remarked that 
“Plato spoke of philosopher-kings. I believe that 
what we need in the modern world is philosophers in 





primary schools”! Similar was the concept of the 
place of the teacher given in an address last April 
at the annual meeting of the National Union of 
Teachers by the English Minister of Education, 
George Tomlinson: 


At a pinch you could do without Parliament; you could 
certainly do without the Minister; you could do without 
civil servants; and almost certainly without local educa- 
tion authorities. Without any or all of them the world 
might not be very much worse, but if there were no 
teachers in the world the world would be back to barbar- 
ism within two generations. That, at least, should give 
you some idea of your importance. That important fact 
is a measure of the responsibility which every teacher 
should carry with a sense of pride. 



























Statements of this kind, however, should be made 
to the public, since both the quantity and quality v 
education should be not an academic but primarily a 
public concern. The task of educators as experts 
should be to make the public aware of the fact that 
inereased enrollments, better and bigger buildings, 
and the latest in school equipment and textbooks are 
not always guarantees of the quality of education. 
The teachers’ crisis provides the opportunity of plac- 
ing the emphasis where it should be placed.—I. L. K. 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION STUDY OF 
STATE UNIVERSITIES TO WEIGH 
EFFECTS OF GOVERNMENT 
SUPPORT 

THE first comprehensive study of ‘the role of state 
universities in American education and the effects of 
government support upon these institutions has been 
initiated by the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
according to an announcement by Charles Dollard, 
vice-president. The study, for which a grant of $12,- 
000 has been made available, will be conducted by 
Frederic L. Paxson, Margaret Byrne professor of his- 
tory, University of California. 

In view of the growing costs of higher education 
borne increasingly by the public treasury, whether 
state or Federal, a careful examination of the experi- 
ence of those institutions which have traditionally 
been dependent upon publie funds seems wise. The 
differences between state institutions which have been 
notably successful in developing research and teach- 
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ing of the highest quality and others which have suf- 
fered some loss of freedom and quality because of 
dependence on tax support and consequent legislative 
control need to be explored. In the West, particu- 
larly, dependence on public funds has tended to make 
higher education more democratic and has led to an 
outstanding development of adult extension courses 
to meet the needs of the state as a whole. Some state 
universities have conceived of their clientele as includ- 
ing every citizen of the state and their campus as ¢o- 
extensive with the state boundaries. They have be- 
come laboratories for the study and solution of state 
problems. Through practical demonstrations of the 
importance of scientific research to the farmer, the 
housewife, and the manufacturer they have convinced 
legislators that “applied research is possible only on a 
solid bedrock of fundamental research, and as a result 
the universities of the Middle West have become 
major sources of advance in the basic sciences.” Re- 
sponsibility to taxpayers has made these state univer- 
sities adventurous in entering fields which private 
universities had long ignored. Adult education has 
become a reality through extension divisions, county 
Farm boys who could not 
spare the time to get degrees have been provided with 
4-H clubs and special courses between fall plowing 
and spring planting. Institutes have been organized 
for firemen, greenskeepers, cheesemakers, and many 
other groups, “until everyone in the state has had 
some immediate contact with the university and feels 
a jealous pride in its progress.” 


agents, and short courses. 


THE SUMMER INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL 
PROGRESS AT WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


THE annual Summer Institute for Social Progress 
will be in session again this year, July 3-17, on the 
campus of Wellesley College, with an interesting pro- 
gram centered around the theme, “By Meeting Human 
Needs Mankind Can Build One World.” J. Martin 
Klotsche, president, State Teachers College (Milwau- 
kee), will be chairman of a staff that includes Robert 
Bendiner, editor of The Nation; William Biddle, of 
the Farm Security Administration; Bernard Bellush, 
of Hunter College (New York City); Pauline Coggs 
and Edward S. Lewis, of the Urban League; Harry 
W. Laidler, of the League for Industrial Democracy; 
Orlie Pell, of American Labor Education Service; and 
Henry E. Warren, president, Lombard Governor 
Corporation. Ordway Tead, chairman of the Board 
of Higher Education, New York City, is chairman of 
the program committee. 

A detailed program of the institute will be sent upon 
application to Dorothy P. Hill, 14 West Elm Avenue, 
Wollaston 70, Mass. 
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NEAR EAST PROGRAM, PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY 

Because of the rapid emergence of the Near Kast 
as an area of vital interest to the United States, 
Princeton University, according to an announcement 
made by Harold W. Dodds, president of the univer. 
sity, has completed plans for an expanded program 
for the training of men for eventual service in goy- 
ernment, business, and teaching posts in the Near 
East. The new program, which will be put into oper- 
ation next fall, will be directed by the division of 
Oriental languages and literatures under Philip K. 
Hitti as chairman. Walter Livingston Wright, Jr, 
former president of the American College (Istanbul) 
and now professor of Turkish language and history 
at Princeton, will be associated with Dr. Hitti. Three 
other specialists have been added to the faculty of the 
division: T. Cuyler Young as associate professor of 
Persian language and history, and Lewis V. Thomas 
and Edward J. Jurji as lecturers in Arabic. 

The expanded program will provide undergradu- 
ates for the first time in the history of higher educa- 
tion in this country with an opportunity to concentrate 
their work in the major Islamie languages—Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish. Colloquial language instrue- 
tion will be included, and courses in the culture, 
religion, history, and institutions of the Near East 
will be offered in co-operation with the department 
of history, politics, and economies and the School of 
Public and International Affairs. The training for 
government service, business, teaching, and mission- 
ary work will be provided by the undergraduate 
course plus two years of graduate work leading to an 
M.A. degree. A longer graduate program leading to 
the Ph.D. will prepare men for scholarship and uni- 
versity teaching. 


SCAN DINAVIAN-AREA-STUDY PROGRAM, 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


THE University of Minnesota will establish and de- 
velop a Secandinavian-area-study program through a 
grant of $130,000 from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. The new program will be offered in the 
Seandinavian department headed by Alrik Gustafson 
and will include courses in languages, philosophy, art, 
literature, and customs. There will be additional ex- 
panded studies in Seandinavian history and in politics 
and modern social advances, geography, economic life, 
and arts and crafts of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Ice- 


land, and Finland. The courses, which will be offered | 


next fall, will be organized under the university’s in- 
ternational-area-study program, of which Harold S$. 
Quigley is the general chairman and L. 8. Steefel the 
acting chairman. 
navian-area program ¢all for co-operation with other 


Preliminary plans for the Seandi- 7 
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universities and colleges in the region which offer 
studies in allied fields. 


NEW DEGREES AT ROCKFORD COLLEGE 


Mary Asesy CHEEK, president, Rockford (IIl.) 
College, has announced that for the first time the 
college will offer two graduate degrees, the Master of 
Science in Speech Re-education and the Master of 
Arts in Teaching. The first offerings of courses for 
the advanced studies in speech re-education will be 
given this summer, with full work for the fifth year 
beginning next fall. The complete curriculum for the 
Master of Arts in Teaching will be in effect in the fall 
term of 1948. 

The new program, which has been created to answer 
“the demand for teachers for public and private 
schools and the inereasing call for teachers and 
clinicians in speech re-education,” will be open to 
graduates of colleges and universities other than Rock- 


Notes and News 
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ford College, and thus the opportunity will be given 
to teachers and other residents of the state who hold 
undergraduate degrees from other institutions. “Be- 
cause of the size and location of the college and the 
courses we have given for some years in speech re- 
education as well as the fact that one of the important 
speech clinies of the state—and of the country—is 
directed by the college, we have unusual facilities and 
personnel for the speech program,” said Dr. Cheek in 
deseribing the new plan. Mildred Freburg Berry is 
head of the department of speech, and Jeanette O. 
Anderson, director of the clinic. 

In speaking of the teaching degree, Dr. Cheek 
said that the college has unusual facilities and person- 
nel for this program, too, since the Keith Country Day 
School (operated by the college) will be used as a 
laboratory school. Esther Swenson, dean of students, 
and John Cooper, headmaster of the Keith School, 
have served as chairmen in the preparation of the 
graduate courses. 





Report on membership for week ending June 9: 
sustaining, 1; active, 6. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


THE VERY REVEREND JOSEPH R. Savin, O.P., pro- 
fessor of philosophy, the Catholic University of 
America (Washington, D. C.), has been named presi- 
dent, Providence (R. I.) College, to sueceed the Very 
Reverend Frederick Clement Foley, O.P., who has 
resigned because of failing health. 


Herbert J. BurGSTAHLER, president, Ohio Wes- 
leyan University (Delaware), who has resigned be- 
cause of ill health, has been named to the newly cre- 
ated post of chaneellor of the university. Clarence 
EK. Ficken, dean, has been appointed acting president 
to serve until a suecessor to Dr. Burgstahler can be 
found. 


JosepH KE. Gipson, former director of the division 
of higher education, Louisiana State Department of 
Education, whose appointment as professor of edu- 
cation and director of the summer session, Tulane 
University, was reported in ScHooL AND Society, 
March 16, 1946, has been named president, North- 
western State College (Natchitoches, La.), to succeed 
Joe Farrar, whose leave of absence because of ill 
health was reported in these columns, December 14, 
1946. A. C. Maddox, head of the department of 
mathematics, has been serving as acting president in 
the interim. 


FRANK BELL LEwIs, a member of the staff of Davis 
and Elkins College (Elkins, W. Va.), has been ap- 
pointed president, Mary Baldwin College (Staunton, 
Va.), to sueceed L. Wilson Jarman, whose resignation 
because of ill health was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, April 6, 1946. Martha Stackhouse Grafton, 
dean, has been serving as acting president. 


H. D. Pickens, head of the division of education, 
Mississippi Southern College (Hattiesburg), will be- 
come president, Southwest Mississippi Junior College 
(Summit), September 1. Dr. Pickens will continue 
his service at Hattiesburg during the first six-week 
term of the summer quarter. 


THe RevereEND N. R. H. Moor, dean, Trinity 
Cathedral, Pittsburgh, has succeeded the late Mary 
A. Graham Mitchell as director, Winchester-Thurston 
School (Pittsburgh). Dr. Mitchell’s death was re- 
ported in ScHoon anp Society, May 17. Dean Moor 
will co-ordinate the three schools of the institution, 
with Mary Frances Philput as head of the senior 
school, Mary Campbell, the middle school, and Rachel 
McCormick Houston, the lower school. 


Masor GENERAL Utysses S. Grant, 3d (retired), 
has been appointed vice-president, the George Wash- 
ington University (Washington 6, D. C.). General 
Grant becomes the first vice-president in the 126-year 
history of the university. Robert Fiske Griggs, pro- 
fessor of botany, and Hector Galloway Spaulding, 
professor of law, became professors emeriti, May 28. 
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Francis H. Horn, formerly assistant dean; Amer- 
ican University at Biarritz, has been appointed dean, 
McCoy College, the Johns Hopkins University, and 
associate professor of education. The college has been 
created by the consolidation of the College for Teach- 
ers, the Night Courses in Technology, and the Evening 
Courses ‘in Business Economies. Mr. Horn will also 
serve as chairman of the division of arts and sciences. 
John B. Whitelaw, director, Foreign Service Institute, 
Department of State, has been named professor of 
education and chairman of the division to succeed 
Florence E. Bamberger who is retiring after 31 years 
of service. A. G. Christie is head of the division of 
engineering, and Howard E. Cooper, of the division of 
business. John M. Stephens has been promoted to a 
full professorship in the division of education, as has 
Charles §. Singleton in the department of Romance 
languages; Anna Granville Hatcher has been pro- 
moted to an associate professorship of Romance 
languages. Fritz Machlup has been appointed pro- 
fessor of economics. 


MarGaret Lee HarGrove, formerly dean and pro- 
fessor of Latin, Carroll College (Waukesha, Wis.), 
has been appointed dean, Lake Erie College (Paines- 
ville, Ohio), to sueceed Alberta F. Brown, whose ap- 
pointment was reported in ScHoot Aanp Society, 
October 28, 1944. Dean Brown has resigned to pur- 
sue doctoral studies at Brown University. 


Dennis H. Cooke, whose appointment as president, 
East Carolina Teachers College (Greenville, N. C.), 
was reported in ScHooL AND Soctety, May 18, 1946, 
will become director of teacher training, Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina (Greens- 
boro), September 1. 


Howarp E. Witson, formerly associate professor 
of education, Harvard University, and associate di- 
rector, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
will direct the UNESCO Teachers Summer Seminar 
to be held in Paris during July and August. The 
seminar will bring together nearly “100 key educators 
from UNESCO’s 30 member states to a six-week 
study center where the question of stimulating inter- 
national understanding among schools throughout the 
world will be considered.” 


Daviv E. Strom, former director of the audio-vis- 
ual-aids center, University of Connecticut, has been 
appointed educational consultant, MeGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., to be available for advisory service to 
users of McGraw-Hill Text-Films, the plan of which 
was described in ScHoot AND Socrety, December 7, 
1946. 


Tue following officers were elected at the recent 
annual meeting of the North Central Association of 
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Colleges and Secondary Schools: Emil Leffler, dean, 
Albion (Mich.) College, president; Elmer Ellis, dean, 
College of Arts and Sciences, University of Missouri, 
vice-president; and F. E. Weyer, dean, Hastings 
(Neb.) College, secretary-treasurer. 


Recent Deaths 


FRANKLIN ERNEST HEALD, former supervisor of 
vocational teacher training in agricultural schools and 
colleges, Massachusetts State Department of Educa- 
tion, died, May 27, at the age of seventy-three years, 
Mr. Heald had served as teacher and principal (1899- 
1903), Whitingham (Vt.) Academy; principal, Wal- 
pole (N. H.) High School, Black River Academy, and 
Hanover High School (1903-07); principal (1907- 
14), Hopkins Academy (Hadley, Mass.) ; specialist in 
agricultural education (1914-18), U. S. Department 
of Agriculture; and in the Massachusetts State De- 
partment of Education (1918-43). 


WarreEN H. MEEKER, professor emeritus of mechan- 
ical engineering, Iowa State College (Ames), died, 
May 20, at the age of seventy-nine years. Mr. Meeker 
had served the college from 1891 to 1934 and as pro- 
fessor of mechanical engineering and head of the 
department (1904-34). 


Ricuarp DupLey Currier, cofounder (1934) and 
former president (1934-42), Stoneleigh College for 
Women (Rye, N. H.), died, June 2, at the age of 
sixty-nine years. Dr. Currier, who had been an at- 
torney in New York City (1902-08), founded the New 
Jersey Law School (Newark) in 1908 and served as 
its president until 1935. 


JuLIO CESAR TELLO, internationally known Peruvian 
archaeologist and anthropologist, died, June 4, at the 
age of sixty-seven years. Dr. Tello, who was honor- 
ary curator of Andean archaeology, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Fellow of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
London; and a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Institute of Andean Research, New York City, 
held the chair of archaeology and anthropology in San 
Marcos University at the time of his death. 


Brorner ArRaTor, F.S.C., a member of the staff of 
Saint Mary’s College (Moraga, Calif.), succumbed to 
a heart attack, June 8, at the age of sixty-nine years. 
Brother Arator had taught in schools of the Order 
of Christian Brothers in Utiea, Buffalo, and Albany, 
and founded De La Salle Collegiate School in Detroit. 
He had served Saint Mary’s College since 1941. 


Education in the Magazines 


THE spring number of The Public Opinion Quar- 
terly contains the report of a survey of courses in 
“public relations” offered by colleges and universities. 
Alfred McClung Lee, chairman of the department of 
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sociology, Wayne University (Detroit), and chairman, 
Education Committee, National Association of Public 
Relations Counsel, in an article, “Trends in Public 
Relations Training,’ gives a eritical and revealing 
analysis of the various offerings. 


Howarp WuitMAN has contributed to the June 
number of the Woman’s Home Companion an inter- 
esting account of experiments conducted in certain 
schools of Delaware. In an article, “Teach our Chil- 
dren How to Live,” Mr. Whitman discusses methods 
used in teaching children the way to deal with real 
emotions and reports the suecess of the techniques in 
arousing the interest of pupils of varying ages. 


Chronica Botanica, vol. xi, contains an article, “Co- 
operation versus Isolation in Botanical Research,” by 
I. W. Bailey, chairman, Institute for Research in 


_Ghorter Papers. 
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General Plant Morphology, Harvard University, in 
which he outlines the causes back of the decision to 
organize the institute at the university. 


Rosert E. VIANO, associate editor, Pic, and director 
of the magazine’s “1947-48 College Guide,” reports in 
the July number of Pic a survey of the colleges and 
universities in which it was determined that, despite 
the greatly increased enrollment in 1946-47 and the 
estimate of even greater numbers for the coming year, 
the institutions are “still accepting 46,000 applica- 
tions” between June 15 and July 15. The article, 
“There’s Room for You in College,” lists, state by 
state, the colleges and universities that are accept- 
ing applications, whether for residents of the state 
only or for out-of-state students; housing facilities; 
tuition; and estimated number of veterans. 





AN EVALUATION OF THE HIGH-SCHOOL 
GRADUATE 

For many years the high-school graduate has been 
a target of criticism. Crities have stated that the grad- 
uate was unable to read intelligently or write legibly 
and ineapable of constructing a written paragraph. 
They have maintained that he was prepared neither 
for life nor for college. The erities have, for the most 
part, fallen into two groups; college teachers and 
business and professional men. This article will be 
confined to the opinions of the former group. 

Superintendents of schools and high-school prin- 
cipals are very much aware of the persistent discus- 
sion concerning the product of the publie secondary 
It was this awareness that prompted the 
chairman of the department of secondary education 
of the South Dakota Edueation Association to invite 
the writer to diseuss the “High School Product” at a 
meeting of seeondary-school administrators and teach- 
ers last fall. These educators were interested in an 
evaluation of the high-school graduate from the view- 
point of those engaged in higher education. With this 
assignment in mind a number of men engaged in col- 
lege and university teaching and administration were 
asked to submit their views relative to the high-school 
graduate. This request was made of men representing 
institutions of higher learning located as far east as 
Indiana and as far west as Colorado. While their 
opinions are not based upon scientific studies, they do 
represent years of observation and close contact with 
college freshmen. The number submitting opinions is 
not large, but it is indicative of thé attitude of college 
and university administrators and teachers. 

The criticisms have been divided into two classifica- 
tions; first, those desirable qualities found in the high- 


schools. 





school product and, second, those weaknesses manifest 
in the high-school graduate. Those qualities indicating 
strength on the part of the graduate are: 


. Health is at a higher level. 

. Enthusiasm is a quality of the graduate. 

. Strength of character is apparent. 

They have a fund of general information. 

They engage in valuable leisure-time activities. 
Poise is one of their assets. 

. Oral expression is evident. 

. They are pleasant and courteous. 

. They are adept in the niceties of modern society. 
. They are receptive and will respond to leadership. 
. They will share in community activities. 

. Co-operation is well developed. 

. They are better trained in the fundamentals. 

. They are socialized beings. 

15. They make friends and win friends. 


ped pt kt 
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Just how far these factors represent the influence 
of the secondary school and how much is due to the 
impact of other forces in the community is not known. 
They do, however, represent definite assets in the realm 
of human personality. 

The shortages manifest in the graduate of the high 
school are: 


1. They lack real ability to use the tools of communi- 
cation—reading, writing, and spelling. This is probably 
an outgrowth of their lack of training and experience in 
logical reasoning. 

‘¢. . . The analysis of two hundred representative 
themes of freshman students at the University of Minne- 
sota indicated that high-school students need a great deal 
of training in the selection, organization, and presenta- 
tion of materials. Areas in which weaknesses seemed 
most apparent were the analysis of the subject, the use 
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of evidence to support statements, the proper proportion 
and position of main points, the construction of well- 
built paragraphs, and the clarity and directness of style. 
Although the ratings in mechanics indicated that students 
may be somewhat more adequately trained in the purely 
mechanical aspects of composition than in other areas, 
they revealed particular weaknesses in the use of logical 
sentence structure and precise punctuation. The ratings 
given the themes on a scale involving twenty factors of 
composition skill, as well as the tabulation of special 
errors, suggested that in training students to write, 
teachers ought to place more emphasis upon the material 
used and the quality of ideas expressed, upon the neces- 
sity of clear and logical organization, and upon the im- 
portance of expressing ideas simply and naturally.’’1 

2. There is lack of definite motivation. 

3. They do not possess well-recognized goals. 
. Vocational training is ineffective. 
. The community is not properly utilized. 

6. The eurriculum, both regular and extra, is without 
proper evaluation. 

7. Physical education does not carry over into adult 
living. 

8. They know too little of what constitutes democracy. 

9. They have too little of scientific thinking. 

10. They do not see the relationship between cause and 
effect. 

11. They cannot analyze a situation. 

12. They do not have the habits of thinking in reading. 

13. Their preparation for further higher education is 
poor. 

14. There is inadequate education relative to economic 
and international problems. 

15. They have not developed intellectual interests. 

16. They lack educational values coming from work 
experience. 

17. There is inability to concentrate, lack of self-dis- 
cipline necessary to doing the unpleasant things. 

18. They do not know how to study. 

19. They know little or nothing for sure. 

20. They cannot read or write their ideas. 


i 


on 


Many of the above are criticisms of people generally. 
They apply to adults as well as to youth. They are 
to be found among the rich and the poor, those in high 
places and those on the lower end of the social ladder. 

Several of the educators who responded to the in- 
quiry made pertinent comments in addition to the 
foregoing. Among these are: 


1. Graduates are unable to see clearly what a liberal- 
arts education might do for a young man or woman. 

2. Schoolmen claim a lot for the schools. They are 
the greatest single influence upon youth, if indeed not 
on the whole social situation. Many believe that the 
high-school graduate is not as mature in his thinking 
and conduct as we have a right to expect. The weak- 
nesses are a result of overemphasis upon procedures of 


1 Margaret E. Day, ‘‘An Analysis of the Factors 
Making for Success or Failure in Freshman Writing,’’ 
Studies in Higher Education, The University of Minne- 
sota Press, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1940-42. 
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the classroom that largely prepare the student for tests, 
examinations, and competition in the acquiring of an. 
swers and facts. 

3. Teachers are interested in getting the student to 
learn materials and pass examinations. 

4, There is a failure of counseling and guidance. Most 
of this has come from an emphasis on orientation or per- 
sonality by persons who were not fully prepared. We 
have been concerned in producing a ‘‘nice person’’ who 
could ‘‘get along’’ with others which has been accepted 
as a substitute for an improvement of mental powers. 

5. There should be a cluster of broad and universally 
accepted generalizations which every high-school graduate 
should get. 

6. High-school teachers say that they can do a better 
job if not handicapped by the administrator. The ad- 
ministrators say that they have a wider view of the 
problems and are more conversant with the literature 
on the subject. But it is the teachers who are in con- 
tact with the students and know what they are not learn- 
ing and what methods need to be used to make them 
learn. 

7. The university people seem to believe that the fune- 
tion of the high school is to train students to come to 
the university. The high-school people think that the 
high school may be permitted to offer terminal courses, 
and it does do so. I rather incline to the belief that 
in the senior-year college-preparatory subjects should be 
checked over for those who by that time still intend to 
enter the university. 


These criticisms and comments offered by competent 
observers should be of value to the high-school ad- 
ministrator and teacher. They suggest the need of 
scientific study relating to the product of the high 
school. It would be of value to obtain the opinions 
of a larger sampling of college teachers as to this 
question. ; 

While this article has been limited to the high-school 
graduate as viewed by those in institutions of higher 
learning, it would be helpful to ascertain the attitude 
of business, farm, labor, and professional groups and 
an evaluation of high-school teachers relating to the 
graduate. 

I. D. WEEKS 

PRESIDENT, 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


EXODUS IN NUMBERS 


Persons of the Dialogue : Simplicus and Perplexides. 

Srmpuicus. Well, Perplexides, since we met last 
the shooting has stopped and the world is in the throes 
of peace. 

PERPLEXIDES. Yes, the world bristles with “post- 
mortem” problems. The piper must be paid, you 
know. It seems to be a law inherent in the constitu- 
tion of things. But I don’t mean to moralize. 

Sm. I note in the newspapers, in the educational 
journals, and in the national magazines, Perplexides, 
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that since 1939 there has been a general exodus from 
the teaching profession, or shall I eall it the teaching 
procession. 

Per. Is that true? I don’t keep up with such mat- 
ters. I believe, though, that I have seen something 
about it in the papers. 

Sim. Yes, if printer’s ink were the solution to the 
problem, it would have been solved. 

Per. Probably much speaking on the subject will 
help. 

Sim. Yes, I think so. In addition to the thousands 
of newspaper headlines, such magazine titles as these 
are common: “I’m Through With Teaching”; “Teach- 
ers’ Pay—A National Disgrace” ; “Stop Cheating Your 
Children”; and “I Was Driven Out of Teaching.” 

Per. It appears that the cudgel is being brandished 
about. You say a “general exodus.” How general? 

Sim. Well, the lowest estimate I have seen of the 
number who have quit teaching since 1939 is 350,000, 
more than one third. Some put the figure at more 
than 600,000. There are 108,000 emergency certificates 
in force. 

Per. Admittedly even your minimum estimate adds 
up to what might be called an exodus. What do you 
mean by emergency certificates? 

Sim. Certificates that represent substandard train- 
ing on the part of the holders. It was felt that schools 
should be kept operative if possible. 

Per. I don’t believe I quite understand the cause 
for the unprecedented turnover in the teaching per- 
sonnel of the nation. 

Sim. Such matters are rarely simple in their causa- 
tion. The main cause assigned is the low salaries of 
teachers. Their nominal wage has in most instances 
been increased so slightly that their real wage has been 
reduced. Reduced below the low prewar standard. 

Per. Why has this been allowed to happen? The 
national income has greatly increased. And is it not 

a part of the American philosophy that in a democracy 
publie education must be kept at a high level of effi- 
ciency ? 

Stu. Yes, we have said as much for many years. 
We have at least with the mouth made confession. 

Per. You jbave mentioned only one eause, low sal- 
aries, 
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Sm. This is the principal one. Bills have to be 
paid. Most of the other causes for the exodus smack 
a bit of rationalization. Some are: lack of status 
(teachers are not people), lack of stable tenure, nerve- 
racking nature of the problem of discipline in the 
high schools, lack of economie security, community 
restraints, et cetera. 

Per. After all, Simplicus, don’t you feel that many 
teachers have been shortsighted in deserting their 
calling? 

Sim. Probably so. In the midst of inflation in 
connection with virtually everything but teachers’ sal- 
aries it might be difficult to convince them of short- 
sightedness. 

Per. But what about inflation? How long will it 
be with us? 

Sim. That’s for the economists. I believe it was 
Bernard Shaw who said that if all the economists in 
the world were laid end to end they wouldn’t reach a 
conclusion, 

Per. That’s dealing somewhat harshly with the 
economists, don’t you think? 

Sim. Yes, of course, but you know Shaw. When 
deflation sets in, then the game of pussy-wantsra- 
éayner will start. If it comes soon, some of our 
teacher friends may find difficulty in caleulating the 
gain mm transferring to other employment. 

Per. I imagine you are correct. nm 

Sim. A more important factor in casting doubt on 
the wisdom of such a wholesale exodus is the oppor- 
tunity for rapid promotion for many who remained 
in teaching. I have several teacher acquaintances who 
have made more progress in professional status, and 
incidentally in salary, during the last four years than 
they could have made in twelve years in “normal 
times.” 

Per. I recall instances of the same sort, Simplicus. 
This seems to have been lost sight of by many. A ten- 
year plan might have been helpful for many indi- 
viduals, or even a five-year plan. 

Sm. and Per. But the urgency of a balanced bud- 
get is coercive, sometimes eventuating in myopia. 

W. W. ParKER 

STATE COLLEGE, 

CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo. 


Societies and Meetings... 





MLA AND ASSOCIATED ORGANIZATIONS 
HOLD “BUMPER” CONVENTION 


Wnuar Perey W. Long, professor of English, New 
York University, and secretary of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, described as a “happy, 
satisfied, bumper convention” of the Modern Lan- 


guage Association of America and associated organi- 
zations was held in Washington, D. C., December 27 
to 31, 1946. It was the 61st annual meeting of the 
“MLA.” Official registration of the association meet- 
ing alone reached 1,830, and unofficial attendance and 
attendance at meetings of associated organizations 
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brought the attendance up to an estimated total of 
at least 2,400. Meetings were held at five Washington 
hotels and ten hotels co-operated with the Greater 
National Capital Committee of the Washington Board 
of Trade in housing those in attendance. 

The president of the Modern Language Association, 
Ernest Hatch Wilkins, who recently retired as presi- 
dent of Oberlin (Ohio) College, presented as the 
traditional annual “Presidential Address” a paper on 
the great Italian scholar and poet, Petrarch, entitled 
“Petrarchan Byways.” This address is the latest in 
a long line of significant MLA “Presidential Ad- 
dresses,” one of the most noteworthy of which was 
James Russell Lowell’s, as president of the association 
in 1889, on “The Study of Modern Languages.” 

In his report as chairman of the MLA’s Commission 


‘on Trends in Education, Henry Grattan Doyle, the 


George Washington University, called attention to 
recent increases in college and university enrollments 
in modern foreign languages, but pointed out that 
enrollments in foreign languages in high schools ap- 
pear to have made no substantial gains. In college 
and university enrollments, Spanish is favored, with 
French second and German third; German has made 
the greatest percentage of gain during the past year, 
Spanish the largest numerical gain. He also dis- 
cussed progress in modern foreign-language teaching, 
including current experimentation and the implica- 
tions of Army experience for civilian teaching of 
foreign languages. 

Resolutions adopted by the association were as 
follows: 


1. Resolved: that the Modern Language Association of 
America in devoting itself to research does not abandon 
its original purpose, the advancement of the study of 
modern languages and literatures; that the association is 
opposed to curtailment of these subjects in the curricula 
of colleges and secondary schools; and that it regards the 
mutual understanding of peoples through understanding 
of their languages and literatures as essential to the 
implementing of the social international obligations which 
our country has undertaken. 

2. Resolved; that the Modern Language Association of 
America request the State Department to open the mails 
between the United States and Germany to include the 
sending of printed material, that is, newspapers, journals, 
and books, so that there may again be an exchange of 
information and scholarship between these two countries. 


The MLA’s first resolution thus vigorously supports 
the teaching of modern foreign languages and litera- 
tures as essential to understanding among the peoples 
of the world. The second calls for the removal of 
cultural barriers between us and Germany. 

The American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese, also meeting in Washington, adopted 
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a resolution urging support of the information and 
eultural-relations activities of the Department of 
State. During the discussion high praise was given 
to the “Cultural Institutes” and American-sponsored 
schools in Latin America, which receive a limited 
amount of support from the department. The 
AATSP by resolution also urged support of a nation- 
wide observance of the 400th anniversary in 1947 of 
the birth of Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, immortal 
author of “Don Quijote.” 

In addition to five large section meetings devoted 
to English literature before 1650; English (including 
American) literature since 1650; Mediaeval literature; 
Romance languages and literatures; and Germanic lan- 
guages and literatures, 52 group-meetings of the MLA 
were held, covering a wide range of languages and 
literatures—English (14 groups), American, Spanish- 
American, Celtic, French (8 groups), German (5 
groups), Italian (2 groups), Portuguese, Scandi- 
navian, Slavonic, Spanish (3 groups), and Compara- 
tive Romance Linguistics. A feature during recent 
years of the association has been the development of 
group meetings devoted to “general topics,” such as 
Practical Phonetics, Experimental Phonetics, Litera- 
ture and Society, Literature and Science, Literature 
and the Arts of Design, Romanticism, Poetic Form 
and General Aestheties, and Bibliographical Evidence. 
Comparative-literature groups discussed papers deal- 
ing with Prose Fiction, Popular Literature, Arthurian 
Literature, The Renaissance, and Anglo-French, 
Anglo-German, and Franco-German Literary Rela- 
tions. 

Associated organizations that met during the con- 
vention included the College English Association, the 
College Section of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, the American Dialect Society, the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers of French, the American 
Association of Teachers of German, the American 
Association of Teachers of Italian, the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, 
and (the youngest of the entire group) the American 
Association of Teachers of Slavonic and Eastern 
European Languages, known as AATSEEL. The 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
Associations also met during the convention. 

High points of the meeting were so numerous, be- 
cause of the wide variety of interests represented and 
the investigational nature of the papers, that selection 
of any particular group for special comment would 
be unjust. Suffice it to say that the association’s tra- 
ditional high standard of research maintained during 
more than sixty years was in most cases fully met by 
the papers presented. 

In its general sessions the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America transacted routine business and 
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heard the usual reports. New officers elected are 
T. Moody Campbell, emeritus professor of German, 
Northwestern University, president; and George Sher- 
burn, professor of English, Harvard University, and 
Rudolph Altroechi, professor of Italian, University 
of California, vice-presidents. It was announced that 
Dr. Long, for many years the secretary of the asso- 
ciation, would retire next summer and that he would 
be succeeded by the present associate secretary, Wil- 
liam Riley Parker, also professor of English, New 
York University. Lyman R. Bradley, associate pro- 
fessor of German, New York University, will con- 
tinue to serve as treasurer. 
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The American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese met on December 30 and 31, with 
a full program of papers. The main speaker at its 
annual dinner on December 30 was Ambassador Luis 
Quintanilla, special delegate of Mexico to the Pan 
American Union, who spoke on “Pan Americanism 
and Internationalism.” The American Association of 
Teachers of French had as its guest of honor at its 
annual dinner Ambassador Henri Bonnet of France. 
The American Association of Teachers of Italian had 
its usual pranzo italiano. The American Association 
of Teachers of German also had a full-day program, 
with a luncheon. 





THE JUNIOR COLLEGE WEIGHED IN THE 
BALANCE 


The New American College. By JoHN A. SEXSON and 
Joun W. HarBEson, with a Foreword by Leonard 
V. Koos. Harper and Brothers, 1946. Pp. xviii+ 
312. $3.50. 

“Tue New American College” dealt with by the 
authors of this volume is a publicly supported, four- 
year institution, consisting of the final two years of 
the current senior high school and the first two years 
of the traditional four-year liberal-arts college or the 
junior college. The new institution follows a six- 
year elementary course and a four-year secondary 
course, according to the 644 plan of school organi- 
zation, and eonfers the bachelor’s degree, as is the 
case in Pasadena, California, where the authors are 
serving as superintendent of schools and junior-col- 
lege principal, respectively. 

The authors do not “assume that the four-year 
junior college is impossible as a private organization,” 
but they do feel that it “constitutes the most favor- 
able setting thus far devised for the universal expan- 
sion of junior-college education in the public schools.” 

Drs. Sexson and Harbeson, as Dr. Koos indicates in 
his foreword to the book, do not believe that this 
pattern of organization will become universal. They 
do believe, however, that it will come to dominate the 
pattern of educational organization. They speak with 
certainty of this fact and accept it “without secret 
evasion or mental reservation.” Indeed, in their con- 
cluding chapter, they list and comment upon fifteen 
of the distinetive features that will characterize “the 
New American College,” some of which, incidentally, 
are characteristic of many of our existing traditional 
liberal-arts institutions as well. 


The authors rest their case on the following three 
principles: (a) that “the junior-college years are 
distinetly ‘seeondary in character”; (b) that, “being 


secondary in character, they belong in connection with 
the public-school system rather than with the stand- 
ard college and university”; and (c) that “the most 
logical, educationally sound, and economical manner 
in which to unite these grades to the public-school 
span is through a union with the upper two high- 
school years. . . .” 

This volume is designed to aid those who desire 
“eonerete guidance on how to put this organization 
rtto effect,’ and to give these and other interested 
persons “an understanding of the significance of this 
innovation” in educational organization. Accordingly, 
12 of the volume’s 25 chapters (Part III, chs. 13 
through 19, and Part IV, chs. 20 thruegh 24 respec- 
tively) are devoted to the practical aspects of organi- 
zation and administration and the curriculum of 
“The New American College.” In these chapters 
such subjects are discussed as “the administrative 
personnel and their functions”; “the organization of 
departments”; “the determination of the teaching 
load”; classification of students; faculty selection; 
“organization of the guidance program”; financing; 
housing; principles of, and problems involved in, cur- 
ricula revision; survey courses; terminal curricula; 
and the extracurricular program. 

Other chapters deal with the history and develop- 
ment, basic philosophy, purposes and objectives, and 
the advantages and disadvantages of “The New 
American College,” its functions and potential value 
as a community institution, the criteria for its estab- 
lishment, and the outlook for its future, and present 
an exposition of the superiority of the proposed 
four-year junior college over the two-year college; 
the weaknesses of the traditional four-year liberal- 
arts college; the historic suggestions for, and attempts 
at, its reorganization, in order to shorten the period 
of general education; and of the reasons for the fail- 
ure of proposed solutions. Statements by eminent 
leaders of higher education are cited regarding the 
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outlook for the educational future in relation to “The 
New American College.” 

Perhaps because of their primary interest in the 
functional aspects of this problem, the authors prac- 
tically ignore the psychological considerations and 
ramifications implied in the reorganization which they 
see emerging. The potential and real implications of 
“The New American College” for specialization and 
professional education, too, while touched on, are not 
explored. Similarly, the opposition already expressed 
against the reduction in the number of years of 
formal education generally required for the tradi- 
tional bachelor’s degree from 16 to 14, despite the 
long-standing urgings from other sources that we are 
prolonging educational infaney unnecessarily, is not 
entered into. Yet, these and many other considera- 
tions are bound to weigh heavily in the educational 
trends of the future and the adjustments that will 


come. 
Jacos I. HARTSTEIN 
LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY 
AND YESHIVA UNIVERSITY 
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a 
* 
Audio-Visual Materiais in the 
High School. Pp. 165. Christopher Publishing House, 
1140 Columbus Ave., Bosten -0. 1946. $2.50. 


Deals with general problems and their correction if the 
program is tu,4e developed in the schools. 





AHL, FRANCES NORENE. 


e 
ALBERTY, HAroup. Reorganizing the High-School Cur- 
riculum. Pp. 458. Maemillan. 1947. $4.00. 


Designed to afford assistance in the “clarification of edu- 
cational purposes and in the determination of appropriate 
learning activities.” Indexed. 


ALLISON, SAMUEL D., AND JUNE JOHNSON (in collabora- 
tion with W. Tate Robinson and Elmer J. Anderson). 
VD Manual for Teachers, Pp. 149. Emerson Books, 
Inc., 251 W. 19th St., New York 11. 1946. $2.00. 
A manual evolved for secondary-school teachers on the 
basis of extensive surveys of VD education as carried out 
in the schools of the United States 


* 
ALLPORT, GORDON W., AND LEO PoSTMAN. The Psychol- 
ogy of Rumor. Pp. 247. Henry Holt. 1947. $2.60. 


The experimental investigations reported in this book were 


undertaken as a result of wartime rumors. Indexed. 
< 
ANDERSON, HAROLD H., AND JOSEPH E, BREWER. Studies 


of Teachers’ Classroom Personalities, II: Effects of 
Teachers’ Dominative and Integrative Contacts on 
Children’s Classroom Behavior. Pp. 128. Published 
for the American Psychological Association by Stan- 
ford University Press. 1946. $1.50. 
Applied Psychology Monograph No. 8 
Psychological Association, 


of the American 


ANDERSON, HAROLD H., JOSEPH E. BREWER, AND MARY 
FRANCES REED. Studies of Teachers’ Classroom Per- 
sonalities, III: Follow-up Studies of the Effects of 
Dominative and Integrative Contacts on Children’s Be- 


havior. Pp. 156. Published for the American Psy- 
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chological Association by the Stanford University 


Press. 1946. $2.00. 
Applied Psychology Monograph No. 11. 
« 
AURNER, NELLIE SLAYTON. Charles Bundy Wilson. Pp, 


77. University of Iowa Press. 1947. $1.00. 

This biography is one in a series of centennial memoirs 
written in honor of the men who have guided the univer. 
sity through the past hundred years. 


6 
Brissy, Cyrit. Sex Education. Pp. 311. Emerson 
Books, Inc. 1946. $2.50. 
A guide for parents, teachers, and youth leaders. 
a 


BIESTER, LILLIAN L., WILLIAM GRIFFITHS, AND N, 0O, 


PEARCE. Units in Personal Health and Human Rela- 
tions. Pp. 267. University of Minnesota Press, 
1947. $3.50. 


A practical and scientific series of resource units in sex 
education, including both teaching materials and methods 
tested in a variety of schools. : 


e 
British Thought, 1947. Pp. 461. Gresham Press, 11 
Broadway, New York. 1947. $3.75. 


Forty-eight eminent British writers have contributed to 
this significant book. 

a 

BURCHFIELD, LAVERNE. Our Rural Communities. Pp. 

xiii+201. Public Administration Service, 1312 E, 
60th St., Chicago. 1947. $2.50. 
A guidebook to published materials on rural problems. 

Y 


CATTELL, RAYMOND B. Description and Measurement of 
Personality. Pp. 602. ‘World Book Company, Yonk- 
ers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 1946. 

One in the Measurement and Adjustment Series, edited by 
Lewis M. Terman. 
* 

CHESSER, EUSTACE, AND ZOE DAWE. The Practice of Sex 
Education. Pp. 227. Roy Publishers, 25 W. 45th 
St., New York. 1947. $3.00. 

A plain guide for parents and teachers. 
s 


CONNAUGHTON, EpwAarp A. A History of Educational 
Legislation and Administration in the Archdiocese of 
Cincinnati. Pp. ix+213. Catholic Univeristy of 
America Press, Washington, D. C. 1946. $2.25. 


DICHTER, ERNEST. The Psychology of Everyday Living. 
Pp. 239. Barnes and Noble. 1947. $2.50. 
Reveals significant secrets of human behavior and explains 
the forces that cause us to think and act as we do. 
Se 


FAEGRE, MARION L., AND JOHN E. ANDERSON. Child 
Care and Training. Pp. 310. University of Minnesota 
Press. 1947. $3.25 trade; $2.50 text. 

This revised edition, first published in 1928, provides a 
basis for informed, intelligent child-guidance by analyzing 
physical, mental, and social growth from infancy through 
high school. 

+ 

Fellowship Program for Teachers from the Other Ameri- 
can Republics. Pp. iv+68. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25. 1946. 

Presents in specific terms some of the detailed steps aimed 
at developing international understanding through educa- 
tional measures. 

* 

FULLER, DAvip OTIgs (editor). Spurgeon’s Autobiog- 
raphy. Pp. 148. Zondervan Publishing House, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 1946. $2.00. 

Edited and condensed from the four original volumes. 
. 


GRAY, J. STANLEY (with the assistance of eleven contribu- 
tors). Psychology in Human Affairs. Pp. 646. Me- 
Graw-Hill. 1946. 











